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ABSTRACT 

This study examined (1) the rewards and incentive 
systems currently used in schools, (2) the relationship between the 
existing reward system and both the excellence of the school and the 
behavior of teachers and administrators in searching foB 
alternaiiiveSf and (3) the possibility of defining a rewards system 
for teachers which would elicit greater pupil achievement • Results 
suggest that teachers in both high achieving and low achieving 
schools would be most highly motivated by a system which encourages 
the conscious application 



of a variety of intrinsic ^rewards, 
sen se of achievement and which lead to 
were found to be useful^ especially if 
externally- assigned • School administrators 
their teaching effectiveness as a means of 
rewards by using the techniques of 



Situations which foster a 
increased self-confidence 
self-assigned rather than 
can help teachers analyze 
generating these intrinsic 



clinical supervision. The study indicates th?,t certain extrinsic 
rewards are also very important. Some of these take the form of job 
security and monetary arrangements; others relate to various feedback 
arrangements which provide the. teacher with normative and neutral 
data describing the administrator's percepti-cns of his/her teaching 
effectiveness. (DDO) 
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The Effecuiveness of Rev;orcIr' ^itid Incenb:i//c3 for Teachers 

by Roland B. Kimbiill^- 
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One of the key vj-^axls of the educational world nov; seerfis to be 
"accountabiliby'\ SchooJ.s are expected to take a close look at whal: t^eiey 
are attempbing to accomplish, and to assess the level of cuccess in achiev- 
ing the intended objectives. Rel.ated concerns develop os a result of this* 
Ufa program is effecbive^ how can obher teachers be induced to use it? If 
a program is nob effective, how can teacher behavior be modified to make the 
educational acbivity of the school more effecbive? These considerations 
suggest the need f :>r specific studies of the effects of various incentives 
and rev/ards on the performance of teachers and adminisbrators . 

The s budy reported here is addressed to bhcse considerations. In 
particular 5 the inves bigators examined bhe following questions: 

(1) VJhat rev7arcls and incenbives systems arc now used in the schools? 

(2) Is there a-' relationship between the cxisbing rewards system and 
\ the excellence of the school? 

(3) Is bhe existing rewards system rclr. bed to bhe "seeking behavior," 
the search for alterna bi^/es, of teachers and administrators? 

{h) Can a rewards system for teachers be defined wliich gives promise 
_of elicibing greater pupil achievement? 

A- This research stud^y was supporbed in part by n con bract with the 
office of the Secretary, Dcparbment of Health, Education, and VJelfare. 
The wriber is indebted bo Mrs. Jean C. Cory, Projecb Coordinator, for her 
substantial conbribu bions during the conduct of this research and the 
preparation of the research re:^'rt. ""VolVA^loNrwEl^ftT"' 
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Recent expressions of concern for accountability have placed empliasis 
on bhe educc'bional progress of the learners (Barro, 1970; Lieberman, 1970). 
More tradj^ional concerns for accountability as a fiscal, legal, or cus- 
todial obligation r^nain (CIRCE, 1971), but these are not central to the 
current study. 

Even v/hen the question of educational effectiveness is restricted 
to the mabter of sbudent growth, complex issues must be resolved. Sbudent 
mastery of language skills and computational skills is usually accepted, as 
a central responsibility of the school, but there is no agreement that it 
is the ^nly responsibiliby . Many vould argue that a strengthened self- 
concept, improved interpersonal skills, critical thinking, and a coherent' 
value system, ore equally important educational goals. And if they are, 
then rewards for teachcrs'^hould be related to school effectiveness in 
these areas as well (Robinson, 1970; Anierican Teache r, -1970; Brenton, 1970; 
Jackson, I968). 

Despibo the persuasiveness of the contention that educabional- 'goals • 
are diverse, the current study utilized measures of "school effectiveness" 
which were based only on standardized tesb scores in aritlimetic , language 
arts, and reading. It is recognized that these somewhat narrow measures, 
pljce exclusive atbention on cognitive development. This approach was 
dicbated in part by. bhe need bo keep the study manageable, but also be- 
cause the development of a studenb's competence in these areas is critical 
(V/ildavsky, I970) . No matter what else a school does for a child in terms 
of human values gained, or atbitudes developed, if it does nob give that 
child the basic language and mathematical skills to continue learning or, 
funcbioning in our t:/pe of society, then that school has not-accomplished 
one of ibs important purposes, and to that extent the school is not .effect i 



Mo biva Lions and Ifceds of Teachers 

Character is bics of boachers have been the focal poinb of numerous 
studies and much specu3.ation . For the most part, conclusions have tended 
to confirm common sense observations, but have added little to them 
(Brenfeon, 1970, Byans^, . I960) • It seems clear that intelligent, imagina- 
tive men and women, enthusiastic about their subject and the-"teachiiig of 
it, and concerned wibh the development of young learners, can become 
effective teachers, • ' 

But what mobivabes a teacher? Most cominonly, the motivation of teachers 
is. discussed in relation to Maslow's concept of a hierarchy of needs (Mas- 
low, 19^+7) • The concept suggests thaf once the basic biological needs are 
met, a series of higher order needs motivate bhe individual, culminating 
in the need for achievement or "self actualization," It seems, however, 
that a paradox presents itself. Both teachers and the public view teach- 
ing as a prcfession where the inore significant rewards are in the area of 
these higher psychological needs* Yet the fullf illment " of thede higher 
order needs is unlikely unless the more material "basic" needs are met. 
Hence, much of the current._militancy of teachers is prompted by. a con- 
cern for adequate salaries and other conditions of employment which per- 
tain to more basic needs. Some teachers find it very difficult to recon- 
cile a "professional" approach wibh a "union" approach simply because the 
two often .address different levels in the hierarchy of. needs. And those 
responsible for designing and enacting rewards systems for teachers may 
also- find it difficult to reconcile the differences implicit in this 
paradox. 

Reynard Systems in Schools 

Most firmly established and most v/idely used, the single salary schedule 
now is the traditional reward system for teachers. The only recognized 



variables are the educational and expe*^iential baclcground of the teachers, 
«bhe level of responsibility on the hierarchical scale, and the nature of 
any additional non-clrsGroom duties ( American Teacher , 1970; Brenton, 1970; 
Stieber, 19<59)' Qualj.by of performance rarely is given tangible recogni- 
tion (Jackson, I968) . In some situations, promotion within the system 
may be a form of reward, imbedded within the traditional rewards system. 
It is difficult to find evidence that promotions are related to effective 
teaching, however . 

Since the 1950* s merit salary systems have attracted considerable 
attention. Seen by school boards and the community as an eminently rea- 
sonable procedure for rewarding effective teaching, such plans have not 
gained strong support from professional organizations. Variations of this 
general approach, include differentiated ;^taffing and in-house performance 
contracting, each representing an effort to identify and reward more ef- 
. fective educational leadershiiD by the teacher. 

Competition as a device to motivate and reward teaching effectiveness 
is used more directly in 'pure" performance contracting and educational 
voucher plans (Boyer, I97i; Jung, et al , 1971; Lessenger, 196$; MeclcLen- 
burger, 1972). There is virtually -no specific evidence presently avail- 
able regarding the efficacy' of such approaches. 
Concern; for Intrinsic Rewards 

For years schools were organized to reflect a more or less classical 
bureaucratic''patte):n. Man,7 still are (Blau and Scott, I969). This or- 
ganizational pattern utilizes hierarchical arrangement, specialization of 
function, formal systems of rules and regulations, and impersonal arrangements. 
McGregor (I969) suggested that such a pattern is based on a pessimistic vievr 
of the nature of the worker which assumes the need for direction and control 



by managemenb and little confidence thnb worlvcrs can be expecbed to exhibit 
inifciafcive, responsibility^ or competence without these externally imposed 
controls. 

In contrast to bhis view, an emerging theory of organization and manage- 
ment is premised on much more opbimistic assmnptions about the nature of 
the worker and his readiness to be a partner in partdcipabory management 
(Argyris, 196k; McGregor, I969; Likert, I96I, I969). Contemporary or- 
ganizational structures provide for participation in goal-definition; 
for shared dccision-mrking with respecb to procedures, resource allocation, 
policy development and evaluation of results. The implications are clear. 
Rewards under such an arrangement are intrinsic as v/ell as extrinsic; they 
attend to ego- needs well as material needs. 
Institutional Values and Associated Rewards 

The reviev7 of the l-iterature, summarized briefly in the preceding, 
paragraphs, led the investigators to formulate the following summary of 
the. values and rewards recognized by educational systems. The instruments 
designed for this study were developed in terms o£ this point of view. 

Values which could* conceivably receive rewards in school systems ^appear 
to fall into two major categories: 

(1) Organizational values : These relate to those situations which make 
the school system easier bo run, more predictable, quieter, neater, more con- 
trolled. Certain conventional variables V7hich may or may not be related to 
effective teaching, such as length of service, number of degrees held, and 
courses taken for credit are given explicit recognition. 

(2) Education values : These relate to situations which indicate con- 
cern for the learning of students, the seeking and sliaring of alternative 
teaching methods (including in-service training), and perceived or measured 
effectiveness in achieving the educational goals of the school. 

6 



Rcvardrj alco Cal]. inbo tv/o mr.jor CibcGories : 

(1) Exfcrinsic rov/ards : These are the rewards vhich can t)e bestowed 
by others* The extrinsic cntecory of rev/ards can be further divided into 
sub-categories: (a) m'-^noy in the form of base salary, step increases^ or 
bonus amounts; (b) obhor material rewards^ such as c:dditional resources to 
be used in specified or unspecified vays to enhance the beaching situation; 

(c) promobion to higher levels in the hierarchy^ or designation of pro- 
motions within bhe basic level of cla-3sroom teaching (diff erenbial staffing); 

(d) privilege, such as the assignment or non-assignment of extra duties^ the 
assignment of aides or rssistants to relieve tlic v/ork-load, or variations 

in the assignmenb to certain schools, classrooms, ability groups, or materials 
and equipmenb of a prcrcrred nature; ^and (e) psychological rewards, such as 
praise, support, encouragement, knowledge of results, given by superiors or 

others, i;nd evaluations by superiors, apart from any relationship to pro- 

V 

motion, salary, or other rev/ard* Any of these can be evidenced in eitlier 
a positive or a neg'^tive way/-" A teacher can be passed over for promotion^ 
a bonus withheld when others receive them; a teacher can receive criticism 
and be actively or passively discouraged in connection with certain actions 
or situabions. 

(2) Inbrinsic rewards : These are the rewards which the rewarded per- 
ceives for himself in a situabion. Examples of this t.ype of reward might v 
be (a) a sense of power or the opportunity to fulfill the need to dominate 
others; (b) a sense of achievement and self-actualization in having taught 
well, or in having opportunities for creative e:>qpression; (c) self-confid- 
ence in the role of bl,ie teacher or in a leadership situation in which the 
person feel^s compebenb; (d) the opportunity to be highly challenged, if this 
suits the individual need pattern, or to avoid challenge if one has a strong 
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fear of failure. Intrinsic rewards may also be either positive or negativ/e, 
may exist or not exist for a given teacher in a certain situation, 

A search of the literature revealed no instruments specifically de- 
signed to examine the operating rewards system, or the preferred rev^ai-ds - 
system v/ithin an organization setting. Attehbion has been given to means 
of identifying organizational structure and climate, but not to the specific 
rewards system that is utilized. Hence, instruments used in this study 
were designed to reflect the preceding analysis and formulation of rewards 
systems that school systems might use to motivate teaching effectiveness, 

DESCRIFJ? ION OF THE REWARDS MTD INCENTIVES QUESTIONNAIRE 
This is the major document for gathering detailed information con- 
cerning the rewards system. It consists of foui^ sections. Part I requests 
the respc^ndent (teacher or acljninistrator ) to identify the actual revmrds 
perceived to be used by the school system in response to specified behaviors 
or "school situations" which might occur. The designated rewards can sub- 
sequently be categorized as positive or negative, formal 'OYi informal, ex- 
trinsic intrinsic. Part II requests the respondent to rate the incen - 
tive. value which various specified rewards hold for that respondent. Part 
III describes the voucher system, a particular type of reward system, and re- 
quests opinions on a short check-list o;f possible opinions. Part IV des- 
cribes performance contracting and similarly provides a check-list of 
possible opinions. The questionnaire required about one hour to complete, 

SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 
TSjo groups of schools were studied in depth. In 1971-72, twelve 
schools in New Hampshire, six identified as "high achieving schools" and 
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six as "lov; achiicvin^ schools/' were inoluded in a field study carried out 
^ by the research team. In the fall of 1972^ one "high achieving school" 

and one "lev; achieving school" in each of four large cities located in 
southern New England or in the mid-west participated in the same t,7pe of 
field study. A variety of special circumstances made it impossible to 
replicate in exact detail the stud.y in bhe non-urban schools and the urban 
schools (for example, the test daba for identifying "high" and "low" schools 
in Nevr Hampshire crmc from state-wide testing programs where all schools 
used the same instrum.ents , but test data from the cities varied according 
^" to the particular city-v;ide testing program in use). Nevertheless, the 

basic design of the study was unchanged and this report is based on a pooling 
of the data gathered during the two field studies. The detailed research re- 
port included separate analyses for the two groups of schools and revealed 
no significanb differences in the patterns of responses concerning rewards 

and. incentives. 

* j 

Identification of schools as "high achieving" or "low achieving" is 
at best a controversial and debatable process. In the initial efforts to 
do this, a variety of in-put variables were considered, including mental 
ability of the, studenbs , cost per pupil, equalized tax valuation per pupil, 
and proportion of student body from an economically disadvanbaged background. 

Multiple regression techniques were used to predict achievement scores on 

■ V ' 

standardised achievement bests, and the predicted scores were compared with 

actual scores in order bo identify high achieving end low achieving schools . 

Hov;ever, the dominani; vr viable thab influenced the predicted achievemenb 

scores v;as bhe measure of mentcVl apbitude. Adding other inpub variables 

had only an insignif icanb influence on the ]oredicted achievement score. Hence, 

final identification of the high achieving and low achieving schools was made 

V,. 
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by comparing actual achievement on" standardized tests of school performance 
with the achievement scores predicted in the light of the mental ability 
scores. School- personnel were not aware of the categorization of their par- 
ticular school when they participated in the on-site, in-depth study. 

Table I gives a summary of the sample which was investigated during 
this study. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
Eewards and Incentives Questionnaire 

Responses to Part I of the Rewards and Incentives Questionnaire indicate 
there is a significant difference in the pattern of responses from personnel, 
in high achieving schools and low achieving schools.- This section of the 
questionnaire requested information concerning the rewards which, in the 
Judgment of the respondent, were actually used. Table 2 suromarizes the total 
responses for all items in this section of the questionnaire. 

Teachers in the high achieving schools reported the use 'of intrinsic re- 
wards more frequently than would be expected. In the low achieving schools 
teachers reported the use of formal extrinsic rewards (job security, salary 
increases) more frequently than would be expected. Teachers in the low 
achieving' schools also indicate that certain types of teacher behavior are 
ignored or considered unimportant more often. This sugge-sts -that administra- 
tive indifference to teacher perfonnance, manifested by a failure to respond 
to this behavior in any recognizable manner, characterizes low achieving 
schools more than it docs high achieving schools. 

Tlie responses to Part I of -the Rewards and Incentives Questionnaire were 
analyzed in terms of , rewards for behavior that support^ad organizational values 
(situations relating to the administration of the school) and educational 

\ • 
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values (situations rclatinc to concern for instructional effectiveness). 
Patterns similar to that represented in Table 2 were evident. That is, 
teacher.s. in high .achieving schools reported greater use of intrinsic re- 
vmrds; teachers in iov7 achieving schools reported greater use of extrinsic 
rewards • 

Part II of the Rewards and Incentives Qucsbionnaire asked teachers to 
indicate the incentive value of various kinds of rewards that might be pro- 
vided. Both positive and negative rewards were considered. Table 3 sum- 
marizes the ran]v order ratings indicating the incentive value of the rewards. 

The similarity of ratings of the incentive value of rewards is quite 
remarkable. No differences of significance were found between the responses 
from teachers in high achieving and low achieving schools. 

For all teachers, a sense of personal achievement and self-confidence 
appear to be the best incenbives to improve teaching. Because these are 
intrinsic rewards, school administrators cannot dispense them directly. How- 
ever, it may be possible to arrange circumstances which enhance the lild.ihood 
that teachers will more freauently and more explicitly perceive these intrin- 
sic rewards . 

Furthermore, it is notewortl-iy that certain extrinsic rewards are identi- 
fied as highly motivating. These are rewards which can be contl-'olled more 
directly by administrabive personnel. Among the more important are basic Job 
security (in the sense of protection against arbitrary dismissal, but not 
necessarily in the form of tenure which protects poor teachers), ample support, 
assistance, overt Gncouragemont, regular salary adjustments, and reimbursement 
for in-service courses. By and large; it appears that positive rewards are 
considerably more influential bhan negative rewards. 
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TABL''. 3 

RATINGS OF Tin? IIJCEm''I'/E VALUO; OF HEl'/AHDO FOR TEACHERS 

TOTAL S;\]\1PLE 



Key: 



'J = 

I, = 

3 = 

P = 

1 = 



Stronn Incon[:ivG uo Lnprove or Continue bo Improve 
Soinci^lK't of i.n Tncontivc bo Improve or ConLimio bo Inrprove 
Neubrolj Tfoithcv rn Incentive nor a Disincenbive to Improvement 
VJould CauGe c IFegntive Keaction^ VJould Not Lead to Improvement 
Stronf^ Disin-'cntive - Would Cause tlic Te-'-chcr to v;ant to Leave 
the School Sysl:em if it occurred regularly or continually. ^ 
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Job fJecurity 

St'lr»ry Inci-^Cr'^Gc (standard) 
Extra Incrense 
Promotion 
Personal Bonus 
Bonus for vScliool Use 
Reimbursericnt for Credit 

' Courses Taken 
Authority over Peers 
"Good" Evaluation 
Class Assistrnce (Aide) 
Pc^rticipation in Decision 
making 

Adult Conbacb^ school hours 
Release Time 

Public Recognition or Praxj 

Privilege 

More Autonomy 

Feedback 

Praise- in private 
Support 5 Assistance ^ 

Encoiirrgement 
Sense of Achievement 
Less Rosponsxbj,lity 
Self-Con.fidence 
Loss of E:cpected Raise 
Passed Over for Promotion 
Demotion 

Suggested Resignation - or 
.Ilarrassment bo En- 
courage Resignation 

".Poor" Evaluation 

Public Censure 
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Loss of Privilege 
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Sense of Failure 
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Parts III and IV of the Questionnai'^e dealti' v/ith attitudes and JudG- 
ments regarding the educc-bd onal 'vouchers and performance contracting. These 
responses are not central to this report^ but it is v/orth noting that neither 
the teachers in high achieving schools or low achieving schools 'were convinced 
that these are viable means for improving schools, 

SUiv-HvlARY 

This study suggests that teachers in both high achieving and low achieving 
schools would be most highly motivated by a revmrds system which encourages 
the conscious application of a variety of intrinsic rewards. Situations v^hich 
foster a sense of achievement^ and which lead to increased self-confidence 
are especially useful.. However, the need is for a set of circumstances which 
lead each individual teacher x:)ersonally to perceive and internalize these 
states, thus makirg tliem self-assigned, not externally assigned. School admin- 
istrators can help teachers Lo analyze their teaching effectiveness as a means 
of generating these intrinsic revrards, using the techniques of clinical super- 
vision. 

The study indicates that certain extrinsic rewards are also very important. 
Some of these take the form of job security and monetary arrangements, others 
relate to various feedback arrangements which provide the teacher with norma- 
tive and neutral data describing the adjiiinistrator ' s perceptions of his/her 
teaching effectiveness. 

Negative rewards show little promise, of serving as useful incentives to 
change teacher behavior. 

It should be recognized that the foregoing paragraphs sujuraarize an "ideal" 
rewards system based 'mi responses made by teachers participating in this study. 



A related aspect of the study ^^^as an exajnination of rewards systeras in actual 
use in High achieving ^aid lovr achieving schools. 

This portion of the study su^jgests that the "ideal'' rewards system 
will in fact yield a more effective educational program. Whether attention 
is focused on organizational values or educational values ^ teachers in high 
achieving schools report more frequent use of intrinsic rewards. Teachers 
reporting more freo^uent use of formal extrinsic rewards tend to be teaching 
in the low achieving schools. Equally important , the absence of any recognis' 
rev/ard, an indication of odiTiinistrative insensitivity to teacher motivation 
and incentives^ is associcbed more frequently with the low achieving schools. 
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